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This article considers the post-September 11 challenges faced by the U.S. national security ma- 
chinery and analyzes the relationship between the new threat environment, the United States’s 
role in the world, and decision-making structure. Homeland security is defined as a subset of 
national security. The threat of foreign terrorist organizations acting on U.S. soil should be seen 
in the political context of the pursuit of U.S. national interests in an often anarchic world. Two 
models for homeland security organizational structures are considered: a departmental model 
and an interagency model. The interagency model, embodied in the Homeland Security Council, 
is a better fit given the nature of the threat, the crucial need for coordination, and the realities of 
governmental decision making. The organizational challenges that may complicate the 
government's preparations, decisions, and implementation of a major homeland defense mission 


stem from three rivalries: executive—legislative, 


National Security Council. 


Introduction 


In the wake of the September 11 terrorist attacks and 
the subsequent anthrax mailings, the definition of U.S. 
national security threats has been drastically altered. This 
is not merely a problem of grand strategy, diplomacy, or 
the roles and missions of the U.S. armed forces; it is an 
issue of decision-making organization. This article con- 
siders the new challenges that the U.S. national security 
machinery faces and analyzes the relationship between the 
threat environment, the United States’s role in the world, 
and the decision-making structure. 

September 11 changed the United States’s calculus of 
national interest. The confidence and freedom of strategic 
choice that existed in the unipolar, post-Cold War world 
were stripped away abruptly. In its place are an unprec- 
edented vulnerability, a pressure to act against time-urgent 
threats that remain unpredictable, and a seemingly unlim- 
ited number of wartime tasks that may or may not trans- 
late into something akin to victory. At the most basic level, 
the question is this: Is homeland security a subset of na- 
tional security, or is national security a subset of home- 
land security? The answer to this question is the key to 
strategic and organizational design. This article assumes 
that homeland security is a subset of national security. The 
threat of foreign terrorist organizations acting on U.S. soil 
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cabinet-staff, and Homeland Security Council- 


should be seen in the political context of the pursuit of 
U.S. national interests in an often anarchic world. How- 
ever, the new aspects of this threat necessitate a new orga- 
nizational design. 

The organizational transformation necessitated by this 
new environment is already under way. The creation of the 
Homeland Security Council, the Office of Homeland Se- 
curity, and the position of homeland security advisor rep- 
resents a choice of the interagency model for decision 
making in this new environment. The alternative to this is 
the departmental model, favored by many in Congress, in 
which homeland security missions would fall under the 
authority of a new cabinet department, created by merging 
already existing bureaus and agencies. The interagency 
model better fits the new environment for several reasons: 
(1) No single agency could ever hope to deal with the full 
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range of issues involved in this new threat; (2) the history 
of presidential decision making, in particular the evolu- 
tion of the National Security Council and its staff, makes 
it clear that presidents will move to gain control of policy 
making by creating White House-based decision units re- 
gardless of the statutory executive branch structure; and 
(3) the highest hurdle in homeland security is the coordi- 
nation of tasks by dozens of agencies at the federal, state, 
and local level. 

Many dilemmas remain, even if the current interagency 
process becomes institutionalized. These include execu- 
tive branch accountability to Congress for homeland secu- 
rity policies; the traditional rivalries between cabinet of- 
ficers and White House staffers, which may become a 
feature of homeland security decision making; and the 
potential for a new rivalry between the homeland security 
advisor and the national security advisor. Ultimately, a di- 
vision of labor and method of coordination between the 
Homeland Security Council and the National Security 
Council and their respective staffs must be developed. This 
article presents a view of the new threat environment and a 
commensurate division of labor between the two councils 
that considers when they can work together and when they 
can work independently. 


The New Threat Environment 


Changes in the international threat environment, such 
as occurred on September 11, have huge repercussions for 
organizational design and decision making. Scholars of 
organizational behavior have focused on the critical rela- 
tionship between an organization and the environment in 
which it operates. Organizations are “open systems” that 
are shaped by their environments (Thompson 1967). One 
of the key management tasks for any bureaucracy, public 
or private, is to create policies and processes that will en- 
able it to achieve its goals given the constraints, risks, and 
opportunities that exist within its operational environment 
(Woodward 1958; Burns and Stalker 1961; Lawrence and 
Lorsch 1967). This is a critical notion for national security 
decision making: It operates within an international politi- 
cal environment as well as a domestic political environ- 
ment and must adapt to developments and trends (New- 
mann 2001; Newmann forthcoming). 

Organizations accomplish this by adjusting or reevalu- 
ating their strategies (Child 1972). One of the most impor- 
tant aspects of this notion of strategic choice is the idea 
that “structure follows strategy” (Chandler 1962, 11-14). 
Organizational design depends on the strategic goals of 
the organization and on how those goals are adapted to 
meet the demands of the environment. In terms of national 
security, changes in the international system call for stra- 
tegic and organizational reassessment. 


September 11, 2001, stands as a transformational event 
for the United States, on par with December 7, 1941 (the 
attack on Pearl Harbor), and July 16, 1945 (the first test 
detonation of an atomic bomb). It is a reference point that 
divides U.S. national security policy into “before” and “af- 
ter’ categories in spite of admonitions that such an event 
could take place. The U.S. Commission on National Secu- 
rity/2 1st Century warned of a “new world coming” in which 
the United States would be challenged by the global reach, 
ambition, and increasing technological sophistication of 
terrorist organizations (1999, 1).! The Gilmore Commis- 
sion considered a chemical, biological, radiological, and 
nuclear attack on the United States to be a matter of “when,” 
not “if” (1999, i). However, a serious recalculation of U.S. 
national interests did not begin until after September 11. 

This is not surprising. Events are usually the impetus 
for public policy innovation and change (Kingdon 1984; 
Newmann 1998). World War II and its aftermath, when 
the United States emerged as a global superpower engaged 
in acold war with its Soviet rival, led to the passage of the 
National Security Act of 1947. The act was a sweeping, 
congressionally mandated overhaul of U.S. national secu- 
rity structures that created the current U.S. architecture for 
decision making, capped by the interagency National Se- 
curity Council (NSC).’ Statutory members of the NSC are 
the president, vice president, and the secretaries of state 
and defense; statutory advisors are the director of central 
intelligence and the chair of the joint chiefs. The NSC was 
to function as the last arena of advice and debate before 
the president makes a decision. However, the growth in 
power of the NSC staff and the national security advisor 
into the president’s own White House-based national se- 
curity bureaucracy was a significant departure from the 
initial design (Destler 1977, 1980-81; Zegart 1999). Itis a 
nonstatutory end-run around established decision-making 
structures, an adaptation based on presidential decision- 
making needs. 

The NSC advisory structure fluctuated from adminis- 
tration to administration through the years, changing com- 
mittee structures and processes and shifting from formal 
to informal styles (George and Stern 1998). Interestingly, 
since 1989, that structure has stabilized under the presi- 
dencies of George H.W. Bush, Bill Clinton, and George 
W. Bush. The statutory NSC is supported by a Principals 
Committee (cabinet-level officials minus the president and 
vice president), a Deputies Committee (deputy or under- 
secretary level), and a working level of Policy Coordinat- 
ing Committees. (White House 1989, 1993, 2001a). Ironi- 
cally, as the Cold War ended, the key decision-making unit 
within the U.S. government stopped changing. 

In a non-event, unique in international affairs, the So- 
viet Union, one-half of the great power competition faded 
away. The international system changed, not by cataclys- 
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mic war, but by the internal collapse of one side of the 
balance of power. Though the result was an uncertain evo- 
lution of the international system, the United States oper- 
ated as if the major task involved in national security was 
to prepare for the next cold war, one that would look simi- 
lar to the U.S.—Soviet competition. The United States was 
the only superpower remaining, but its unipolar status 
would be fleeting (Krauthammer 1990-91; Walker 2001). 
A great power or “peer competitor” would rise, and the 
United States would have to prepare to meet that challenge 
(Layne 1993; Szayna et al. 2001). The issue was global 
hegemony and the right of a victorious superpower to shape 
the international system. The George H.W. Bush admin- 
istration’s “Defense Planning Guidance” of 1992 viewed 
the post-Cold War world as a struggle for power among 
nations; the U.S. grand strategy, at its most basic, should 
deter new great powers from rising (Posen and Ross 1996— 
97, 31-33: Tyler 1992). The Clinton administration saw 
U.S. unipolar hegemonic power as the means through 
which the United States would remake the world (Joffe 
2001). Humanitarian intervention, the spread of free trade, 
and the growth of democratic states rested, in part, on the 
United States’s ability to wield what the administration 
called “history’s most powerful military” (White House 
2000). The current Bush administration’s foreign policy 
before September 11 leaned toward unilateralism, an as- 
sumption of great power competition, and a belief in the 
necessity of maintaining hegemony (U.S. Department of 
Defense 2001, 12; Ikenberry 2001-02, 25-28; Miller 2002). 

This is not a case of scholars and government officials 
ignoring the terrorist threat and its changing nature 
(Falkenrath, Newman, and Thayer 1998; Hoffman 1998; 
Laqueur 1999; Lesser et al. 1999; Stern 1999; Arquilla and 
Ronfeldt 2001; Pillar 2001). However, terrorism remained 
a secondary issue. Since September 11 and the beginning 
of the administration’s “global war on terrorism,’ the ques- 
tion has become how to fit this new priority into the old 
strategy. The answer to that question should provide guid- 
ance for fitting new homeland security decision-making 
structures into the old or creating new departments and 
agencies for new missions. 

Homeland security should be seen as a subset of na- 
tional security. Foreign terrorist organizations, whether they 
are acting against U.S. interests abroad or targeting U.S. 
territory, are motivated by their opposition to the United 
States’s global preeminence and to specific aspects of U.S. 
foreign policy (for instance, U.S. support for Israel or U.S. 
troops in Saudi Arabia). In a grand strategy sense, the glo- 
bal war on terrorism looms as a new challenge to the United 
States’s ability to chart the post-Cold War international 
order. In some ways, the issue in play has not changed for 
centuries: Great powers compete, preponderant powers 
dominate, and weaker groups resist. September 11 has 
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added new dimensions to this traditional game, dimensions 
that often were recognized but never given priority. First, 
nation-states are not the only ones who have the power 
and ambition to challenge the U.S. role as a global hege- 
mon. Second, the willingness and capability of these 
nonstate actors to inflict mass casualties in the pursuit of 
their goal is increasing. In this sense, September 11 and 
other terrorist strikes against the United States should be 
seen as attempts to change U.S. foreign policy. 

While the second point is generally recognized, the first 
point often gets lost. We are witnessing the privatization 
of global power politics and political violence. Terrorist 
organizations have become the dark side of globalization, 
transnational entities with the ability to inflict casualties 
against their political opponents anywhere in the world. 
Technological developments and the vulnerability of U.S. 
society in an age of globalization spur this phenomenon 
(Homer-Dixon 2002). Still, some analysts see Osama bin 
Laden and al-Qaeda as motivated by “religious hatred” 
(Stevenson 2001-02, 35). President Bush described the 
motivation behind the September 11 attack as stemming 
from a hatred of democracy and the freedom of religion, 
speech, and assembly (Bush 2001). Even the Gilmore Com- 
mission, which was specifically tasked to examine terror- 
ist use of weapons of mass destruction, does not include 
influencing U.S. foreign policy choices as a “potential 
motive” behind a terrorist event (Gilmore Commission 
1999, vii). 

Crafting a coherent strategy requires a view of terror- 
ism as a political act undertaken by groups with very de- 
finitive political agendas (Sloan 2001; Smith and Thomas 
2001). The rank and file of the terrorist cadre may be in- 
spired by fanaticism, background, revenge, or psychologi- 
cal instability, but the leaders of terrorist groups, to para- 
phrase Clausewitz, are engaging in politics by other 
means—terrorist violence. Although the actions of groups 
such as al-Qaeda are cloaked in a twisted version of reli- 
gious piety, the goals of terrorists are derived from an anti- 
Western nationalism globalized and mythologized through 
a warped version of Islam. The Cold War provides a useful 
analogy. During the Cold War, the United States sought to 
contain a global ideology antithetical to our own (in ideal- 
ist terms) or a global Soviet alliance that threatened to over- 
whelm American power (in realist terms). Today, the United 
States will try to contain a global terrorist force that is not 
unified by ideology or nation-state alliance, but by general 
goals (opposition to U.S. regional and global hegemony), 
by methodology (violence that will inflict mass casualties), 
and perhaps by an operational alliance of convenience 
(shared finances and technology). The United States is 
clearly not simply containing this foe. The Bush doctrine 
of global war on terrorism is more akin to the Reagan doc- 
trine of containment: It aims to destroy the capability of 


terrorists to operate any place on the globe, rather than 
merely to prevent them from assaulting the United States 
and its foreign-based assets. 

Insurgency and guerrilla warfare presents an instructive 
analogy. Terrorists are not engaging in direct challenges to 
U.S. military assets. U.S. preponderance prevents that and 
inspires a new strategy. Terrorism is an “asymmetric threat” 
in which a much weaker enemy confronts a greater power 
with strikes against its vulnerabilities (Roberts 2000). In 
this sense, the war on terrorism is a battle against a foe that 
will hit U.S. assets and citizens repeatedly and has the spe- 
cific purpose of leaving as much debris in its wake as pos- 
sible, both human and material. Al-Qaeda and its allies 
cannot hope to defeat the United States, nor can they hope 
to physically remove U.S. troops from Saudi Arabia, elimi- 
nate Israel, or overthrow U.S.-friendly regimes in Egypt 
or Saudi Arabia. Where guerrilla fighters strike, then fade 
into jungles, mountains, or friendly villages, terrorists per- 
ish in the attack or slip into the open landscape of a free 
society. Like the guerrilla strategy, these terrorists win by 
not losing. Their mission to inflict pain on the United States 
for an extended period of time is undertaken in the hope of 
producing changes in U.S. policies in the Middle East and 
around the world. Repeated terrorist attacks on U.S. soil 
could create an American sense of vulnerability and tan- 
gible loss. In theory, this could translate into pressure on 
U.S. leaders to do whatever is necessary to end that vul- 
nerability and prevent that loss, whether this means spe- 
cific policy changes or a less interventionist foreign policy 
in general. The casualty-averse image of the U.S. public 
gives this strategy resonance, even if that image is essen- 
tially a misperception (Kull and Destler 1999). 

However, the nature of terrorist strikes against U.S. soil 
demands a new approach to foreign policy. If the fight 
against terrorism is a war, then homeland security mani- 
fests itself as a modern spin on the classic fifth column 
problem—agents of the enemy operating within the home 
front. Dealing with them requires a merger of national se- 
curity and homeland defense strategies, but one that al- 
lows homeland security and national security operational 
separation as well. Many have lamented the lack of a na- 
tional strategy of homeland defense (Gilmore Commission 
2000, 3-4; Hoffman 2001, 1-3), a vulnerability assessment 
(U.S. House Committee on the Budget 2001b, 12), or the 
development of a “unified field theory” of homeland de- 
fense (Hamre 2000). A unified field theory or national strat- 
egy must acknowledge where homeland security and na- 
tional security overlap and where they do not. Ultimately, 
both concepts seek the same goals—the safety of the na- 
tion and the fulfillment of U.S. national interests. A broad 
concept of homeland defense might include everything 
from missile defense to better security at local reservoirs. 
Though the terrorist threat promises to blur the distinction 


between law enforcement and national security, this does 
not integrate the two issues completely. In most cases, these 
are still distinct tasks conceptually and should be organi- 
zationally separate but strategically coordinated. Prelimi- 
nary assumptions about the new threat environment, U.S. 
strategy, and governmental organization for homeland se- 
curity should identify three categories: the new threat en- 
vironment, instances where national security and home- 
land security must operate in tandem, and instances where 
they must act separately. Appendix | provides a brief look 
at the new strategic environment. Appendix 2 addresses 
the latter issues based on the discussion that follows. 


Organizing for Homeland Security 


In responding to the new threat environment organiza- 
tionally, the first task for the Bush administration was to 
choose between an interagency or departmental model for 
making and implementing homeland security decisions. 
The administration chose an interagency model based on 
the NSC process—a Homeland Security Council, Office 
of Homeland Security, and a homeland security advisor. 
This recognizes that homeland security, by its nature, is 
too large and diverse a task to be housed in one depart- 
ment. It begs for interagency coordination within the fed- 
eral government and between the federal, state, and local 
levels of government. A separate Homeland Security Coun- 
cil, rather than a new homeland security office in the NSC, 
also acknowledges the different competencies needed for 
homeland security. The overlap in membership allows the 
two councils to work together in coordination. The inter- 
agency model appears to be the better choice, though this 
organizational setup is not written in stone. Congressional 
critics of the interagency model hope to place homeland 
security within an executive department or agency. This 
section examines the strengths and weaknesses of the 
administration’s interagency approach and Congress’s de- 
partmental approach. 

Before September 11, 2001, terrorism was addressed 
within the NSC interagency process as one issue among 
many that competed for the attention of senior officials 
(Menarchick 2001). The 1993 attack on the World Trade 
Center and the 1995 attack on the Alfred P. Murrah Fed- 
eral Building in Oklahoma City led the Clinton adminis- 
tration to develop new plans. Presidential decision direc- 
tives tasked executive branch departments and agencies to 
design counterterrorism strategies and methods (PDD-39) 
and established NSC-level officials and committees spe- 
cifically designed to coordinate governmental policy on 
terrorism (PDD-62, 63) (White House 1995, 1998a, 1998b; 
Falkenrath, Newman, and Thayer 1998, 269; Pillar 2001, 
124).* The incoming George W. Bush administration had 
planned to eliminate the NSC committee on terrorism and 
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place the issue directly into the Policy Coordinating Com- 
mittee structure; however, it ultimately left the Clinton 
structures intact (White House 2001a, 2002). 


The Homeland Security Council System 


September 11 brought swift action. President Bush an- 
nounced the creation of the Office of Homeland Security 
in an address to a joint session of Congress on Septem- 
ber 20 (Bush 2001). Homeland Security Advisor Tom 
Ridge was sworn in and Executive Order 13228, which 
established the Office of Homeland Security, was released 
to the public on October 8 (White House 2001b). This 
was followed by a Homeland Security Presidential Di- 
rective 1, dated October 29, creating the Homeland Se- 
curity Council (White House 2001e). Together the Home- 
land Security Council, Office of Homeland Security, and 
homeland security advisor represent a modified version 
of the NSC system. 

The decision-making infrastructure consists of a series 
of interagency groups from cabinet level to working level, 
coordinated and supported by a White House-based office 
(the Office of Homeland Security) designed to review 
policy plans and implementation as well as provide for 
long-term strategy planning. In addition to the president 
and vice president, the Homeland Security Council com- 
prises the secretaries of treasury, defense, health and hu- 
man services, and transportation, the attorney general, the 
chief of staff, the directors of the Office of Management 
and Budget, central intelligence, the FBI, and FEMA, and 
the chief of staff to the vice president. The homeland secu- 
rity advisor chairs the meetings, and the national security 
advisor, though not a formal member, would be invited to 
them. A second list of officials may attend meetings if is- 
sues pertaining to their responsibilities are discussed: the 
secretaries of state, interior, agriculture, commerce, labor, 
energy, and veterans affairs, the director of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, and the deputy national secu- 
rity advisor for combating terrorism. The counsel to the 
president also may attend selected meetings. A Principals 
Committee comprising the Homeland Security Council 
minus the president and vice president, as well as a Depu- 
ties Committee comprising the deputies to the Homeland 
Security Council officials, were also created. The Depu- 
ties Committee is chaired by the deputy homeland secu- 
rity advisor. 

Eleven Policy Coordinating Committees act as the work- 
ing-level interagency groups on specific issues. Each is 
chaired by a senior director of one of the bureaus within 
the Office of Homeland Security. Committees exist for 
detection, surveillance, and intelligence; plans, training, 
evaluation, and exercises; law enforcement and investiga- 
tion; weapons of mass destruction; key asset, border, terri- 
torial waters, and airspace security; domestic transporta- 
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tion security; research and development; medical and public 
health preparedness; domestic threat response and incident 
management; economic consequences; and public affairs. 
The Office of Homeland Security is envisioned to have 
a professional staff of approximately 100 experts in fields 
pertinent to homeland security (Pianin and Graham 2001). 
Its directorates include intelligence and detection; policy 
and plans; response and recovery; protection and preven- 
tion; research and development; and communications. 
Equally important is the creation of the homeland security 
advisor position. Like the national security advisor, the 
homeland security advisor can coordinate the interagency 
process and provide advice to the president unaffected by 
any departmental perspective. The advisor is not a statu- 
tory position. He is not approved by the Senate, nor is he 
required to testify before Congress if asked, as line offic- 
ers must. As in the case of the national security advisor 
and the NSC staff, the president has created his own per- 
sonal homeland security staff, in theory, loyal to him and 
infused with a presidential perspective on the issue. 


The Interagency Model versus the Departmental 
Model 


The issue of placing the new responsibilities for home- 
land security into a cabinet department or an executive of- 
fice is the most basic aspect of reorganization (U.S. Sen- 
ate 2001; Davis 2002). Although the Homeland Security 
Council and the Office of Homeland Security have already 
been created, three bills were introduced in Congress in 
2001 calling for the creation of a homeland security de- 
partment, agency, or office within the White House. An 
assessment of the strengths and weaknesses of each illus- 
trates the immense difficulties of creating any cabinet de- 
partment that could handle all of the issues related to home- 
land security. An interagency process appears to be the only 
practical method of making decisions concerning the di- 
verse range of issues involved in homeland defense. 

The most extensive vision of a cabinet-level agency was 
proposed by the U.S. Commission on National Security/ 
21st Century in its Phase HI report of January 2001 (14— 
22), which called for a National Homeland Security Agency 
(NHSA)—a merger of FEMA, the U.S. Coast Guard (Trans- 
portation Department), U.S. Customs Service (Treasury 
Department), and U.S. Border Patrol (Justice Department). 
Such an agency would coordinate the government’s re- 
sponse to terrorism within the United States, and its direc- 
tor would be the one official responsible to the president 
and a statutory member of the NSC. The NHSA should be 
created through legislation, and its director should be con- 
firmed by the Senate (USCNS 2001, 15). Two bills intro- 
duced in Congress after September 11—H.R. 1158, spon- 
sored by Representative William (Mac) Throneberry and 
8.1534 sponsored by Senator Joseph Lieberman—called 


for the establishment of such an agency or department, based 
on the commission’s recommendations.° The director would 
require senate confirmation and would be either a member 
(S.1534) or advisor (H.R. 1158) to the NSC. 

In a less extensive reorganization, the Gilmore Com- 
mission recommended the creation of a National Office 
for Combating Terrorism within the Executive Office of 
the President. The office would have a director appointed 
by the president and subject to Senate confirmation, as well 
as several directorates focusing on specific issues. Its pri- 
mary purpose would be the coordination of executive 
branch planning and implementation of policies related to 
homeland security. H.R. 3026, sponsored by Representa- 
tive Jim Gibbons, called for a similar type of executive 
office, an Office of Homeland Security. It also suggested 
the creation of a Homeland Security Advisory Council, an 
interagency body of department secretaries and agency 
heads that would advise the president and be chaired by 
the director of the Office of Homeland Security. This bill 
should be seen as an attempt to bring the president’s Of- 
fice of Homeland Security and Homeland Security Coun- 
cil under congressional scrutiny by subjecting the home- 
land security advisor to congressional confirmation. 

These bills rest on two basic assumptions. First, with- 
out statutory line authority and control over a budget, no 
interagency coordinator can have real clout over the agen- 
cies that he or she may oversee. Second, without Senate 
confirmation of the director or budgetary control of the 
new agency, Congress cannot establish its role in home- 
land security and provide itself the statutory means to re- 
view the plans and operations of the executive branch on 
homeland security. This is a direct criticism of the execu- 
tive order approach of the president (U.S. House Commit- 
tee on the Budget 2001a, 30-31). 

The problem with the departmental model is twofold. 
First, the number of agencies with responsibilities pertain- 
ing to homeland security is so large and diverse that no 
single agency could possibly deal with them all. Daalder 
and Destler summarize several studies and find that the 
number of agencies engaged in some homeland security 
function is estimated at anywhere from 40 to 151 (U.S. 
Senate 2001, 3—4)—and this is only at the federal level. 
Warren Rudman, co-chair of the U.S. Commission on Na- 
tional Security/2 1st Century, acknowledged that the NHSA 
is not a replacement for agencies that have homeland se- 
curity functions or for the interagency process (U.S. House 
Committee on Government Reform 2001, 22). If propos- 
als for the creation of a cabinet-level agency are examined 
in detail, a disconnect becomes clear. The proposals call 
for a single official in charge of homeland security, but 
that official has at his or her disposal, according to the 
agency design, few assets to actually perform such a role. 
An NHSA that is essentially FEMA plus several smaller 


agencies cannot hope to deal with an issue that is currently 
under the purview of the Departments of Justice, Health 
and Human Services, Defense, and the FBI. These depart- 
ments and agencies would dwarf the new NHSA. In any 
bureaucratic scuffle the NHSA would certainly lose. The 
creation of something like the NHSA might be a useful 
tool for consolidating aspects of homeland security, but 
such an agency cannot be the focal point for strategic plan- 
ning and coordination.° The creation of one agency to gain 
control of homeland security calls for a complete overhaul 
of the entire bureaucratic structure of the federal govern- 
ment. It would alienate the old departments that the new 
department must work alongside.’ It would take years to 
plan, even longer to implement, and lead to bureaucratic 
infighting of the likes no one has ever seen. 

Second, the history of the federal government illustrates 
clearly that presidents want control over the executive 
branch. They want to be able to direct the federal govern- 
ment from the Oval Office. Their view of their own cabi- 
net departments and federal agencies ranges from deep 
suspicion to frustration. Organizational and bureaucratic 
politics models of governmental decision detail instances 
in which cabinet officers are proponents of an agency per- 
spective, agencies are too wedded to standard operating 
procedures or incremental policy change, and the imple- 
mentation of decisions is blocked or reinterpreted (Allison 
and Zelikow 1999). Presidents see the key to management 
and control as the creation of an executive office bureau 
that mirrors the function of a cabinet agency. This “presi- 
dential branch” allows the president to run the government 
from the White House, streamlining decision making and 
bypassing the federal bureaucracies as he sees necessary 
(Hart 1995). An Office of Homeland Security that is based 
in the executive office is inevitable. If Congress found a 
way to cut funding for the office, in favor of some depart- 
ment-based bureau or bureaus, the president would find a 
way to recreate the office, perhaps within the NSC or within 
the office of the chief of staff. 


Rivalries Old and New 


Assuming the Homeland Security Council will be the 
coordinating structure for homeland security decision mak- 
ing, the potential problems ahead stem from three rival- 
ries: executive—legislative; cabinet officers versus presiden- 
tial staff; and the Homeland Security Council and staff 
versus the National Security Council and staff. 


Executive—Legislative Rivalries 
Executive—legislative rivalry is a central feature of 
American constitutional processes. Whether a new depart- 
ment is created or whether the Homeland Security Coun- 
cil/Office of Homeland Security remains the only new 
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government structure, the struggle for control of home- 
land security policy will continue. The Bush administra- 
tion has fought Congress doggedly on this issue, repeat- 
edly refusing to allow Homeland Security Advisor Ridge 
to testify before Congress (Mitchell 2002). Under threat 
of subpoena, the administration finally permitted Ridge to 
give a closed-door, informal briefing to members of Con- 
gress in early spring 2002. Following this, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget director Mitchell Daniels stated that 
the administration might support the creation of a new 
homeland security department along the lines of that pro- 
posed by the U.S. Commission on National Security/21st 
Century and the Lieberman legislation (Becker 2002). 

In any case, the problem remains this: The overriding 
priority for dealing with terrorism is the coordination of 
government activities. As discussed earlier, this will likely 
be performed through an interagency process within the 
White House, no matter what the statutory design might 
be. Congress must learn to live with this reality and find 
meaningful ways of providing oversight. Forcing the home- 
land security advisor to be accountable to Congress would 
solve little. The president might then turn to another offi- 
cial to coordinate administration policy and advise him, 
while the statutory official becomes merely an out-of-the- 
loop spokesman for administration policy.’ Because Con- 
gress already oversees the policies and budgets of all agen- 
cies involved in homeland security, it should use its 
traditional power of the purse as clout. In addition, it might 
accept a role in institutionalizing the Homeland Security 
Council itself as a statutory entity, rather than relying on 
the next president to abide by Bush’s executive order. 


Cabinet versus Presidential Staff 


Two of the most common themes in the literature on 
presidential decision making are the centralization of 
power in the White House (Hart 1995; Weko 1995; Pon- 
der 2000) and the resulting rivalry between executive 
departments and presidential staff, in particular the na- 
tional security advisor and NSC staff versus the secre- 
tary of state (Mulcahy 1986; Smith 1988; Zegart 1999). 
The Homeland Security Council, the homeland security 
advisor, and the council staff might develop rivalries with 
a host of agencies and officials from the Departments of 
Justice, Defense, and Health and Human Services, as well 
as the FBI and FEMA. This could be a recipe for severe 
bureaucratic turf wars. 

The prevention or resolution of these battles depends 
on presidential leadership. The president must create a 
decision-making style in which all officials feel they have 
sufficient access to the president, a fair chance to con- 
vince the president that they have the right solution to the 
problems facing the nation, and a key role in the policy 
process. At the same time, the president must make it 
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clear that he makes the decisions and that the homeland 
security advisor is an extension of his authority and re- 
sponsibility to coordinate the work of a diverse array of 
federal agencies. 

In the realm of national security policy making, prob- 
lems arose when the national security advisor became a 
policy advocate and the chief foreign policy advisor to the 
president, rather than a coordinator of the policy process 
(Destler 1980; Crabb and Mulcahy 1991, 154-76). This is 
a particular danger for the homeland security advisor. Given 
the huge array of agencies that deal with the issue, it might 
be tempting for the president to seek out a single person 
for advice, rather than having to consult numerous differ- 
ent advisors on an issue. It is inevitable that in matters 
relating to homeland security, the president will confer with 
the homeland security advisor more than with any other 
official. This is a function of location. He is there in the 
White House; others may be only a phone call away, but 
that is a large distance in presidential time and space. It 
may also be a function of the size of the Homeland Secu- 
rity Council, which has 12 permanent members and 13 
additional officials who may attend on an issue-specific 
basis. If the interagency process becomes bogged down in 
disputes, the homeland security advisor and his staff may 
be the president’s solution to ending gridlock. The presi- 
dent must make the effort to ensure that the homeland se- 
curity advisor’s main function is to coordinate and man- 
age the policy process and that his role as an advisor to the 
president does not eclipse any of the other advisors. There 
is no magic bullet, but consistent efforts are required to 
make sure the homeland security advisor and the mem- 
bers of the Homeland Security Council work together in 
an open, collegial process, not against each other. It is a 
matter of balance within the advisory process rather than 
one of organizational structure, and it can be resolved only 
through presidential involvement (May 2001; Gates 2001). 


Homeland Security Council versus National 
Security Council 

The division of labor between the Homeland and the 
National Security Councils and their staffs, embodied in 
the working relationship between their advisors, may be 
the stickiest problem. The good news is that the post of 
national director and deputy national security advisor for 
combating terrorism, the president’s principal advisor for 
the global war on terrorism, reports to both the homeland 
and national security advisors (White House 2001d). An 
element of coordination is designed into the new struc- 
ture. This dual-hatted official can help to ensure the two 
staffs coordinate their processes and share information. The 
bad news is that, reportedly, the staffs of the two councils 
already have begun to quarrel over the use of the White 
House Situation Room (Waller 2001). The Homeland and 


National Security Councils could easily become rivals, 
fighting over jurisdiction in a turf battle that hinders coor- 
dination and the crucial teamwork that is often the hall- 
mark of good decision making. A division of labor and 
method of linking the two councils must be developed be- 
fore competition becomes bureaucratic warfare. 

Consider the following scenario: Intelligence sources 
have tipped the United States to a plot by a terrorist orga- 
nization operating in East Asia. The terrorists themselves 
are from the Middle East and South Asia and may be linked 
to al-Qaeda or a state sponsor such as Libya, Syria, or Iran. 
Their target is landmark infrastructure on the West Coast 
of the United States, presumably the Golden Gate Bridge. 
The plot is in motion, but it is unclear when it will happen, 
what form it will take, and whether the terrorists are in the 
United States or not. Are decisions regarding this issue 
made in the Homeland Security Council or National Secu- 
rity Council? As stated above, the distinction between law 
enforcement and national security is blurred by the new 
threats. Dealing with this issue requires the expertise of a 
number of departments and agencies in areas such as in- 
ternational diplomacy with nations where the terrorists have 
been operating, foreign intelligence operations, military 
planning, domestic law enforcement, and security and pre- 
vention activities in the United States. 

In such a situation, there may be a disagreement over 
which council and which staff should take the lead. This 
was the case for many administrations when the NSC it- 
self was composed of a number of equal committees.’ Be- 
fore the advisory process begins, a decision on how to de- 
cide had to be made first. The dilemma disappeared when 
the NSC committee structure became a single chain of 
command in the George H.W. Bush administration, a struc- 
ture that has become institutionalized. The issue will re- 
surface again over the Homeland Security Council and the 
National Security Council. 

Resolving this potential process glitch and quashing any 
rivalry between the homeland and national security advi- 
sors requires some planning and informal structures. First, 
the administration should develop a sense of what issues 
are to be addressed and where, before the dilemmas arise. 
At the most basic level, this is a decision about which bu- 
reaucracies have the competencies necessary to deal with 
the situation effectively (Carter 2001-02). At the senior 
level, certain issues would belong to specific councils. 
Given the overlap in membership, this may not be as much 
of a problem as it could be. Second, the administration 
should develop a list of issues that are shared responsibili- 
ties. This might require a joint meeting of committees 
within the two councils and co-chairs from both staffs. 
However, the administration should err on the side of cau- 
tion and be ready for rivalry. Appendix 2 provides a pre- 
liminary list of overlapping and separate issues. 


Ultimately, the way to avoid potential rivalries is to de- 
velop an informal process among the principals that can 
ease the way to consensus, build teamwork, and encour- 
age collegiality. Several administrations have used infor- 
mal breakfast or lunch meetings of the principals without 
their attendant staffs as ways to achieve this. The Carter, 
George H.W. Bush, Clinton, and George W. Bush admin- 
istrations have featured regular meetings between the sec- 
retaries of state and defense and the national security advi- 
sor. Daalder and Destler suggest regular meetings of the 
homeland and national security advisors with the chief of 
staff (U.S. Senate 2001, 8). This informality could reap 
huge benefits if the homeland and national security advi- 
sors see themselves as co-administrators of the entire range 
of homeland defense issues. A more extensive network of 
informal meetings among senior advisors could also help 
ease potential rivalries." 


Conclusion 


Two cautionary notes are necessary. First, good policy 
should not be sacrificed for the sake of a smooth process. 
If consensus cannot be achieved among executive agen- 
cies and between the Homeland Security Council and Na- 
tional Security Council except through the design of poli- 
cies that satisfy everyone and solve nothing, consensus must 
be rejected. Presidents often have to make decisions that 
alienate senior officials of their own administrations. This 
is the luxury and price of leadership. A smooth decision- 
making process is desirable, but in wartime, presidential 
leadership is absolutely essential. Second, the coordina- 
tion of federal, state, and local efforts to deal with home- 
land defense is also crucial. The Homeland Security Coun- 
cil has no representation from the state and local level, nor 
from organizations that represent the functionally based 
institutions that are operating at those levels—police, 
firefighters, emergency medical technicians, and hospitals. 
This vertical coordination needs serious attention if the 
different levels of government are to be fully prepared for 
responding to the new threats. 
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Notes 


1. This commission is also known as the Hart/Rudman Com- 
mission, after its two chairs, former Senators Gary Hart and 
Warren Rudman. 

2. Since the 1950s, the Goldwater-Nichols Act, which elevated 
the chairman of the joint chiefs above the other chiefs of 
staff into a more significant advisory role, has been the only 
major statutory retooling of this structure. 

3. These were called Inter-departmental Working Groups in 
the Clinton White House. 


4. PDD-62 and PDD-63 of 1998 established an interagency 
body within the NSC to coordinate policy, the Counterter- 
rorism Security Group, and an official to chair that group, 
the national coordinator for security, infrastructure protec- 
tion, and counterterrorism. 

5. The USCNS and the two bills call for directorates within an 
NHSA for prevention, critical infrastructure protection, and 
emergency preparedness and response (USCNS 2001, 16- 
18). 

6. One of the proposals being discussed with the Office of 
Homeland Security would combine and merge agencies, 
essentially creating a NHSA (Pianin and Miller 2002). 


7. In addition, transferring offices from one department to an- 
other does not necessarily end the former’s capability to 
perform a function or its ability to spend money on an issue 
(Gates 2001). 

8. These were the arguments made in the late 1970s and early 
1980s, when there was a congressional groundswell to make 
the national security advisor a statutory position (U.S. Sen- 
ate 1980). 

9. The Carter and Reagan years saw the worst of these battles 
as rival NSC-level committees sparred over who would con- 
trol the decision making on an issue (Bonafede 1977; Lake 
1990; Melbourne 1983; Smith 1988). 


10. Informal meetings on consequence management might in- 
clude the secretaries of health and human services, and de- 
fense, the FEMA director, and the homeland security advi- 
sor. Informal meetings on intelligence matters in attack 
prevention might include the directors of the FBI and CIA, 
the secretary of defense, and both security advisors. 
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Appendix 1 Assumptions about the New Threat 
Environment 


¢ Ultimate U.S. national interest is to create a stable regional and 
global post-Cold War world premised on free trade, democracy, and 
human rights. 

¢ The United States plans to remain an interventionist hegemon as a 
means to accomplish these goals. 

© All of the goals of U.S. foreign policy that existed before September 
11 have not disappeared (Kennedy 2001). Combating terrorism and 
homeland defense represents a shift in priorities and resources. 

© Opponents of the United States and its preferred global order now 
have the capability to strike the U.S. homeland and have made efforts 
to develop the capability to do so with weapons of mass destruction. 

® The costs of U.S. hegemony and the pursuit of its national interests 
have increased significantly (Walt 2001-02). 

¢ As in the Cold War, U.S. alliances are necessary to combat terrorism 
and may include U.S. cooperation with states whose political systems 
and foreign policy interests are antithetical to our own. 

¢ National security threats have merged with threats that previously 
were considered to be only criminal in nature (immigration violations, 
money laundering, terrorism). 

¢ Failed states are a national security problem; they potentially provide 
safe havens for terrorists. 

© Counterproliferation efforts should focus on both state actors and 
nonstate actors. 


Appendix 2 Homeland Security and National Security 


Overlap of National Security and Homeland Security 


© Scenario Penning that identifies the source of potential threats, the 
means of attack, likely targets, and times of attack 


® Intelligence gathering and sharing from a national security and law 
enforcement perspective 


¢ Foreign diplomacy that allows for identification of threat, apprehen- 
sion of suspects in foreign territory, and extradition 


e Arrest, detention, and prosecution of foreign nationals accused of 
terrorist activities 


¢ Budget preparation 

¢ Planning for the use of U.S. armed forces in support of crisis and 
consequence management 

Separate Issues 

For national security 

¢ Traditional alliance relations 

© Power projection 


¢ Regional and gichal stability interventions (negotiations, peace 
operations, military force) 


¢ Democracy and human rights promotion 

® International economic stability 

¢ Arms control and counterproliferation efforts 

For homeland security (White House 2001b,c) 

© Domestic law enforcement operations fo prevent terrorist attack (from 
immigration and visa issues to monitoring for hazardous materials 
and border and port security) 

Planning for and coordination of local, state, and federal response 
efforts (crisis management, consequence management) 

Security of critical infrastructure (from cybersecurity to bridges, 
tunnels, reservoirs) 

Review of domestic legislation pertaining to executive branch 
operations relating to terrorism 

Airport security 

Public health prevention and response programs related to 
bioterrorism 
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